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| MORAL TALE. | my thoughts 


|went back to 
lthat far gone 
1 g 

|time when I 


|had seen her, 
| 


For the Companion. 
OUR NEW NEIGHBORS. 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 

The little girl, as I have said, lay upon jmy gen tl e 
the sharp stones on which she had fallen, | mother, lying 
in her endeavor to escape from the dog, | cold and white 
her little white face turned up pitifully, |" our parlor, 
almost imploringly to the sky. As) with the May 
[ stood looking down horror-bound upon | T°S¢s strewn 
her, it seemed to me the little fallen figure | all about her 

stirred slightly, and a new hope dawned | sweet face. 


} 


In less than five minutes T| * How sorry 
{I am I let Bru- 


jno chase you,’ 
| 


in my heart. 
was kneeling down by it, and chafing the 
thin brown hands. . 
In a few moments my cousin leaned her | I said again. 
startled face over the edge of the hollow. | got 
‘Js she killed, Thomas ?’ | somebody to 
‘Thope not, Madge. Oh, if I only had| take care hud 
some cf the water in the well close by.’ | —_ hav’nt 
‘Tl go and get it in the cup,’ she an-| YOU? 
swered, now quite subdued. The little| ‘ Yes, 
gitl’s eyes slowly opened. They were| got ph apeapeny 
large, shy, brown eyes, the prettiest feature | but she is o d, 
of her face, and they fastened themselves | and I don’t 
on me with a look of mingled wonder and like to trouble 
alarm, that went directly to my heart.— her much.— 
‘Don’t you feel better now ?’ I said, ten- | Then there is 
derly as I could. | W illy, he’s 
‘Where am 1? What does it mean?’ | sick all the 
she murmured, staring wildly about her. | time with the 
Then looling up she caught sight of Bru- | hip disease, 
no, peering down at us, with that solemn, and .can’t go 
gracular expression of countenance of| out to see the 
which canine physiognomies are some-| blue sky, and 


* You've 


I’ve 


times capable. She gave a quick, loud | hear the birds sing. 


| , 
shriek, and quivered in every limb. my flowers too ! 


‘Don’t be scared, little girl,’ I said.— 








WA 





‘No matter, I'll bring you a big bunch 
‘He would’nt hurt you for all the world, | of flowers to-morrow from our garden ~ 


Oh dear, I’ve lost 





THE WHITE BEAR. 


but the child winced and trembled every | Abbie Green. 


the rocking chair, and then she brought aing blue bonnet took its place, while ct tty his bl q q 
huge bottle of camphor, and commenced some neat muslins and calicoes completely | pata le te tbbae thes gartet yp sg e 
bathing the swollen ancle very tenderly ; metamorphosed the personal appearance of 


by the mill, | began to spread, when a dark cloud came 
carrying Wil- | Over this hopeful state of things ; for Queen 
ly fruits, and | Mary, astern papist, ascended the throne 

of England, and quickly ordered the re- 
. , |moval of the Bibles. In a few places, 
than any which however, her commands were either not 
grew among | received or were not obeyed. Whatever 


the green wood | was the cause, it is certain that there still 





flowers fairer | 


1 |lay the old Bibl tand j insid 
a d| tay the o 1 e on a stand just inside 
ae " <- |the porch of the little chapelry at Brent- 
0 a ow the | wood, in Essex. 
white 


fac €| It was in the spring of the year 1555, 


would bright-|when a youth, named William Hunter, 
en at my com- | entered the church to read the book he 
and the|loved. He was an apprentice to a London 
Saiaia: eatons | weaver, but was now on a visit to his na- 
Srepr See The lad was one of those who 





ing, 


/ tive town. 
eyes would were faithful to the truth, and who would 
glow like jew- rather suffer than sin against it. As he 
els when the| stood reading the holy book, and lifting 
Ee strikes |Up his heart in prayer, a man of the name 

id i all of Atwell, asummoner or officer of the 
ected tabi | popish bishop, came that way, and saw 
through them. |},im so engaged. 

Abbie slow- | ‘Why meddlest thou with the Bible? 
ly recovered | said the officer, not a little angry that a 
from her inju- | boy should dare to open the book of God. 
|* Knowest thou how to read? and canst 
._ | thou expound the Scriptures ?’ 
aunt Maryim-| ‘The youth modestly replied, ‘ Father 
mediately took | Atwell, I take not upon me to expound the 
her wardrobe | Scriptures ; but finding the Bible here, I 
in hand, and|7¢ead it for my comfort.’ 
he | The officer’then began to speak scorn- 

fully of the sacred word as a hurtful book. 
bonnet ‘Say not so,’ said William, in a kind 
consigned to|and respectful manner, ‘ it is God’s book, 
the spidersand | out of which every one that hath grace 
cobwebs in a|™ay learn to know what pleaseth God, 

|and what is displeasing to him.’ 
corner of the i eee 

| ‘Could we not tell formerly,’ inquired 
garret, and a! Atw 
very becom-| be served ?” 


ell, ‘as well as now, how God was to 
| «Not so well as now,’ added William, 


ry, and dear 


leghorn | 


was | 


}us still, as we have had; and I pray God 
| that we may have the blessed Bible among 
|us continually.’ 





though he barks, and looks so savagely. | Willie—roses, and pinks, and jessamines “9 


Come now, see if you can’t sit up, and don’t | 


beafraid of him. It was real wicked for | brown eyes brightened, and glorified the 
us to set him to running at you, but you little pale, sunburnt face ! 


see we knew he would’nt bite, and so just | 
thought we'd have a little fun.’ 


her head. 


‘What is the matter ?’ I asked, for the/deal of fortitude. It was nearly half a 
girl clutched my*arm suddenly, and a | mile to her home, but I carried her nearly 


shiver crept over her. 


‘I don’t know, only my ancle aches so,’ her shoe, her ancle was so swollen. 


and the great tears ran over her eyes. 


At that moment Madge returned with| you! 
She seemed greatly re- | the door with a brown handkerchief pin- 
lieved to find the little girl was able to|ned over her shoulders, a snowy cap, with 
sit up; and as soon as her anxiety was/a very deep border, while she peered anx- 
abated, she told me she had seen a car- liously through a pair of large silver bowed 


the cup of water. 


riage hurrying up the road to our house, 
and she was certain her father was inside. 
‘Oh Thomas, I am so glad!’ was her inter- 
jectional conclusion. 

‘Well, Madge, you had better run 
right home then. I'll take care of you, 
little girl,’ I said, placing the cup of water 
toher lips. But I must say I thought it 
seemed rather selfish in my cousin to go 
off without expressing any more sympathy 
for the little girl, whose fright and fall 
she had occasioned, and my opinion has 
not alterefl to this day. 


Now, little girl, take hold of both my|P 


hands and see if you can’t stand up. 

She made the effort, but sank back, 
trying, ‘Oh, my ancle! my ancle! 

Iwas really alarmed. ‘I'll lift you up, 
now be brave, and I'll help you walk 
home; then your mother can do some- 
thing for your ancle, you know.’ 

The little girl looked up at me with a 
sorrowful earnestness in her soft brown 
eyes. ‘I haven’t any mother,’ was all she 
said. 

How the words smote my heart, for 
they belonged to me as weil as to her, and 


|little girl out from the hollow. Her face 
She took hold of my arm, and keeping | grew very white, and several times I 
her great eyes fastened on the dog, lifted | thought she would faint, but notwith- 


| 


‘Will you? will you? How the 


Well, I succeeded at last in lifting the 


standing all her shyness, she had a great 


all the way, for she was obliged to remove 


‘Why Abbie, what in the world ails 
?’ asked the old woman, who came to 


spectacles. 

‘'The dog chased me, grandma, and I 
fell into a hole half full of stones, and I 
never should have got out, if this boy had 
not brought me.’ 

‘I’m sure it was no more ‘than I ought 
to have done, ma’am,’ I answered, ‘ when 
I set the dog on her; but I’m very sorry 
I did it.’ 

Then I carried the little girl into the 
parlor of the brown house. It was very 
plain, with its striped carpeting, and dark 
wooden chairs, but everything was scru- 
ulously neat. 

‘Abbie! Abbie! what is the matter?’ 
a weak voice fluttered into the room, and 
looking through the half-open door, I saw 
Abbie’s invalid brother, as he lifted his 
head from the lounge to look at us. 

His face was very white, and very thin, 
and his long dark hair hung over his fore- 
head, and his eyes, so much like hers, were 
preturnaturally bright, as those are over 
which the grass will grow in a little while. 
He was about my own age, and two years 
his sister’s senior, as I afterwards learned. 





Poor, poor Willie ! 


time the old woman touched it. But| 
when the grandmother asked anxiously, | 
* Poor little lamb, does it hurt?’ she an-| 
swered * Not so very much.’ 
‘If I ever laugh at any of them again I| 
hope I shall be choked,’ I murmured ” 
myself, as I hurried home, just after sun- 
down, and then there was a rising and| 
swelling in my throat, which came very| 
near fulfilling my wish on the spot. | 
I had intended to acquaint aunt Mary| 
with all that had transpired, as soon as I| 
reached home; but she was so much en-| 
gaged between the kitchen and parlor, | 
that this was quite impossible. Madge’s| 
parents, with several of their cousins had| 
made an unexpected advent, and she was 
in quite too delectable a state of mind to 
remember anything about the little girl in 
the brown house. 
The next morning my cousin left with 
her parents, who were going to Saratoga, 
and as soon as I had an opportunity, I ac- 
quainted aunt Mary with all that had oc- 
curred the previous afternoon. She did 
not censure me, she only shook her head, 
and said, ‘Oh Thomas,! Thomas!’ But 
in half an hour she was on her way to the 
house of ‘ our new neighbors.’ 
When she returned she informed me 
that Abbie’s ancle had been seriously 
bruised, and she would not be able to 
walk for several days. ‘ The old lady has 
told me something of the history of their 
lives,’ she said. ‘They have seen better 
days, but they are very poor now. The 
father died at sea six years ago, and the 
mother soon followed him, and the boy 
will shortly meet his parents in Heaven. 
It is very touching to see him lying there 
so patient, with his young life wasting 
away, and he is just your age, Thomas! 
Only think of it ! 
I did think of it, and it is a pleasure to 
me to remember now, how much I bright- 








Mrs. Greene asked me to place Abbie in 


ened the last hours of the boy’s life.— 


October came, and when the first notes | 
of the year’s farewell were swelling mourn- | 
fully among the boughs of gold and crim- 
son, the little orphan boy went home to 
our Father who is in Heaven. 

Poor Abbie! it almost broke her heart | 
when she heard the gray sods piling cold | 
and heavy on his coffin; but I stood very | 
near, and drawing close up toher, I whis- 
pered so low that nobody around us heard | 
me, ‘ Don’t ery, Abbie, I'll try and take | 
Willy’s place if you'll let me.’ 

She did not answer, but she placed her 
little brown hand in mine. 





Well, we grew up together. Abbie 
went to the village Academy several years, 
and greatly surpassed Mrs. Blake’s daugh- 
ter in scholarship, although it was a long 
time before they would condescend to. 
speak to her. Afterward I was absent 
from Medfield for five years, passing four 
at college, and the last in travelling. Dur- 
ing this time Abbie taught school, and 
supported her old grandmother, until at 
last there was another grave made close 
y Willie’s among the long summer grass. 

Abbie Greene has another name now? 

the name I gave her one night, two 
autumns ago in the old brown church of 
Medfield. 
God is with us, dear children, and every 
night and morning my heart thanks Him 
for bringing to the old brown house near 
the mill, our new neighbors. 





THE YOUTHFUL MARTYR. 

In the days of the young king, Edward 
the Sixth, a Bible was placed on a desk 
in every church of the land, for the use of 
the people. A large print copy, bound in 
wooden boards, with curious iron clasps, 
was then seen fastened by a chain toa 
strong upright stand. As the word of 
God was precious in those days’—for it 
was costly and scarce, and many truly 
loved it—those who had a small share of 
learning read it aloud to those who had 


As Atwell could not prevail -with the 
lad, he cried: ‘I see you are one who 
dislike the queen’s laws. I have heard 

ow you left London on that account ; but 
if you do not turn, you, as well as many 
other heretics, will broil for your opin- 
ions. 

‘God give me grace,’ meekly replied 
William, ‘that I may believe his word, 
and confess his name, whatever may come 
of it.’ 

‘ Confess his name!’ shouted old Atwell. 
‘No, no, you will go to the devil all of 


ou. 

Atwell quickly left the chapel, and 
meeting a priest, returned with him to 
where William was reading, when the 
priest began to upbraid and threaten him. 
The youth well knew what this meant, so 
he hastened to his father’s house, and tak- 
ing a hasty leave of his parents, fled from 
the town. It was asad time when the 
young who loved the Lord had to leave 
the homes of their early days, and seek 
their dwelling and food wherever they 
could find them. 

A few days after William had gone, a 
justice sent for the father, and ordered him 
to produce his son. 

* What, sir,’ said the parent, ‘ would 
you have me seek my son, that he may be 
burned ?” 

The justice was resolute: and upon 
this errand the poor father was obliged 
to depart. He rode about for two or 
three days, hoping to satisfy the justice 
without finding his son. The lad, how- 
ever, saw his father at a distance, and 
went to meet him. On learning the dan- 
ger of his parent, he said he would return, 
rather than place his father in any peril. 
And yet how could the aged parent se- 
cure his own safety by the surrender of 
his child? It was a struggle of affection : 
at length he yielded, and they went to- 
gether into town. 

When the evening drew on, William 
and his father ascended the hill that leads 
to the little town of Brentwood. The 
cottagers bade them good cheer as ‘they 
passed them on their way; but it was 
with heavy hearts and weeping eyes that 
they looked forward to the coming mor- 
row. They had not, however, to wait till 











Every day I went to the old brown house! less ability than themselves. 


Thus light 


the morning dawn, for during the night 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





the young Christian was seized, and hur- | ready. 
ried to the stocks. There he lay till|cured by the chain, and wood was piled}up a small stony valley which opened into 
around. While this was being done, a}the interior. But, after she had gone a 
pardon was offered if he would profess 


break of day, pained in body, but happy in 
mind. 

Early in the morning, William was 
taken before a justice of the peace, who, 
after trying in vain to shake his faith, 
ordered him to be carried to the old 
palace in the fields of Bethnal Green— 
about sixteen miles away—where Bonner, 
the popish bishop of London, then resid- 
ed. When he stood in the hall of the 
palace, the bishop first spoke to him gent- 
ly, then sternly, and then roughly: but 


Without loss of time he was se- 


‘No,’ said William, resolutely, ‘I will 
not recant, God willing.’ 
to the people, he asked them to pray for|/hind; and, running at full speed, they 


Then turning 


‘ Pray for thee?’ cried a hard-hearted 
justice who was looking on; ‘I will 
more pray for thee than I would for a|stantly looking at the cub. When the 


no 


‘I pray God this may not be laid to 





still the youth would not promise to give 
up the Bible and deny its truths. 
* Away with him again to the stocks,’ | 


cept a crust of brown bread and a small 


all with humble trust and patience; or, | 


sure of the wood on his legs, he may have | 


for his suffering disciples, gave to him to} his body. 


taste his choicest comfort and love. 
Not satisfied with this act of cruelty, 


your charge at the last day,’ was William’s 
| calm reply. 

A priest, too, began to taunt him ; until 
cried the bishop ;’ and to the stocks Wil-|a gentleman spoke aloud, ‘ May God have | said Morton, ‘‘ was an animal more dis- 
liam was hurried. Two long days and| mercy on his soul!’ and the people mourn-|tressed.” She would stretch her neck 
nights he there lay, without any food, ex-| fully added, ‘ Amen. 
The fire was now lighted, and as the} shining teeth, whirling her paws like the 
supply of water. Poor boy! what were | flames began to rise, William, who still|arms ofa windmill. If she missed her 
his thoughts in these hours of trial ?—/|held in his hand a book of psalms, threw | aim, not daring to pursue one dog lest the 
Alone, oppressed, and with the prospect|it into the hands of his brother, who had| others should harm the cub, she would 
of a painful death before him, what did he | followed him to the place of death. 
suffer? What were the prayers and cries | brother calling to him said, ‘* William,|on pawing, and snapping, and facing the 
which then went up to God from his heart ?| think on the sufferings of Chri:t, and be|ring, grinning at them with her mouth 
Surely he had grace given to him to bear! not afraid.’ 


His | give a great roar of baffled rage, and go 


These were his last words. The fire| round with her dam, no matter how quick 
sung praises unto God. We cannot but) was lighted; the dry fagots burned brisk- 
believe that his Savior, who tenderly feels | ly: and the flames soon wrapped around | of her belly. The five dogs were all the 
In a few minutes his sufferings | time frisking about her actively, torment- | 
| were at an end forever. 
An old elm tree still marks the spot, | they made it difficult to draw a bead onat | 


land-ice ; but she led the dogs in-shore, 


mile and a half, her pace slackened, and, 
the little one being jaded, she soon came 
to a halt. 

The men were then only half a mile be- 


soon came up to where the dogs were 
holding her at bay. The mother never 
went more than two yards ahead, con- 


dogs came near her, she would sit upon 
her haunches and take the little one be- 
tween her hind legs, fighting the dogs with 
her paws, and roaring so that she could 
have been heard a mile off. ‘* Never,” 





}and snap at the nearest dog with her 


| stretched wide. 


| was perhaps rested, for it was able to turn 


| she moved, so as to keep always in front 





jing her like so many gad-flies ; indeed, | 


his enemies proceeded to further lengths, | near which William Hunter yielded up his| her without killing them. But Hans, ly-| 
in the hope of subduing his spirit. The life for the truth. Though three hundred |ing on his elbow, took a quiet aim and| 
bishop sent William to one of the London | years have passed since then, his name is|shot her through the head. She dropped | 


prisons, with strict orders to the jailer to | not forgotten. 
put as many iron chains upon him as he/|‘noble army of martyrs’ in heaven; but} muscle. 
could possibly bear. And in a dungeon /|the record of his faith and courage will 
he was confined for three-quarters of a|long survive on earth. 


year, hoping, trusting, praying always. 


Bible-loving lad in prison, and hoping |and service of Chri 
that his long confinement, together with | times of error and false religion. 


the natural love of liberty and home, had| 


him to his palace. But the spirit of the/ ter. 


young martyr was yet unbroken, and his | 
trust in the gospel as firm as before. 


in those days, and the offer was very | 
tempting, but it was at once rejected. 


His soul has joined the|and rolled over dead without moving a} 


| Let us learn from his history:—1. The|reared up, for the first time growling 
Bishop Bonner one day thought of the|importance of early decision in the cause|hoarsely. They seemed quite afraid of 
as a preservative in| the little creature, she fought so actively 


The need of constancy in resisting | ing mouthfuls of hair from the dead moth- 

made him more ready to yield, sent for|the most tempting offers to deny our Mas-| er, they would spring aside the moment 

Like Moses, the servant of God, let|the cub turned toward them. The men 

us choose ‘ rather to suffer affiiction with | drove the dogs off for a time, but were 

|the people of God, than to enjoy the plea- |oblige@ to shoot the cub at last, as she 

‘If you recant,’ said the bishop, ‘ I will sures of sin for a season; esteeming the} would not quit the body. 

give you forty pounds, and set you up in/reproaches of Christ greater riches than 

business.’ This was a large sum of money | the treasures of Egypt.’ 

The blessing of having pious pa-|down; but she was still able to climb on 
The father and mother of William | her mother’s body and try to defend it| 


The dogs sprang towards her at once ; 
| but the cub jumped upon her body and 


}and made so muchnoise; and, while tear- 


Hans fired into her head. It did not 
|reach the brain, though it knocked her 





*I will make you steward of my own|could give up such a son fo Christ and for’ still, ‘* her mouth bleeding like a gutter- | 


house,’ added Bonner, in a gentle and) Christ, encouraging him, even in the pros-|spout.”” They were obliged to dispatch 
| pect of death, not to renounce the truth. 
‘ But, my lord,’ was the reply, ‘if you| May your parents never be called to such 
eannot persuade my conscience by Scrip- la test of love. 
The true character of Popery. Can 
from God for the love of the world; for I) that be the pure and holy religion of Jesus 
eount all worldly things but loss, in com- | —the religion of love and mercy—which 
| commits 
‘Will neither threats nor promises|was kind and loving to all. 
avail? Then away with him to the fire.’|* not to destroy men’s lives, but to save| 
When William again entered his native | them.’ 
town, he knew it was to endure a painful | used the sword, and have called ‘ down| 
death. But yet he knew what his Savior | fire from heaven,’ he rebuked them. How 


crafty manner. 


ture, I cannot find it in my heart to turn 


perison with the love of Christ.’ 


had suffered for him. And he remember-| different to his gentle and merciful spirit 
ed, too, the words, ‘ Be thou faithful unto | has been the conduct of cruel persecutors 
death, and I will give thee a crown of|in every age !—Historical Tales for Young 
life.’ There was no prison in the little | Protestants. 


town, so the martyr youth was confined in 

an inn, and guarded by constables. His 

mother heard of his return, and with true} 
love rushed to the place where he lay.—| 
Charity moved the hearts of the guards, | 
and they allowed her to see him, and to| 
sit by his side. And when she found him | 
happy and constant, she blessed God for| 
such a son, and the more so when he said: | 


‘ For my little pain which I shall suffer, | * 
Christ has procured for me a crown of joy: | would no doubt be familiar to most of our 
are you not glad of that, mother?” They | young readers, we give below an extract 
then knelt down, and she prayed to God| ¢om « Dr. K 


to strengthen her poor boy to the end. | 
At length the morning came that young 


. ww . . . | 2 MH 
William was to die. The sheriff, justices, described. 
and priests, were duly in attendance, with and Dr. Kane’s men, brought 
executioners and guards, while a crowd |touchingly the affection of the animal for 
of people had come together, to the last|},, 


sad scene. As the young martyr was led 
along from the inn, his father rushed for- 


ward towards him in an agony of parental | they saw some distance from them a she| 
Five of their Esqui-| this. 


feeling. Throwing his arms around the 


When his disciples would have} 


THE FAMILY. 
THE WHITE BEAR. 


The engraving up ur first page is ¢ 
k graving upon our first page is a 


Instead of a description of 


The contest between the bear | was, changed its object, and he 
out most| that he must murder and eat the first In- | . 
|dian he could master in the woods ¥ a whisper, 


The party were far away} 


| from the ship, upon a plain of ice, when} him to death and so end his miseries. 


| bear and her cub. 


| her with stones.” 


AN INDIAN STORY. 


be to your credit; See that your religion 
has an influence over all your actions. 


appearance of poor Sally Dunn; indeed, 
I remember her as a most repulsive look- 
ing person. She was an old coloured wo- 
man of some fifty years or thereabouts, , 
though apparently older, as her wooly | lady, “ tocall there. She lives up a con 
hair had become quite grey. : d 
people, in our cold, changeable northern | Ot right for me to go into such places,” 
climate grow old much faster than in the| 
sunny south, which is so much better suit-|Speak to your father about it. Do ng 
ed to their constitution. Sally’s face was | make up your mind to give up poor gj 
was wan and pale,—the paleness peculiar | Sally, until you have been to see her 
to the negro when out of health; and her | /f you wish I will go with you.” 

figure tall, gaunt, and angular. Her form|  “ Oh, no, thank you, if my parents thig, 
was remarkably erect, though there was|it safeI am not afraid.” On the ney 
about her every indication of speedy decay, | @fternoon Laura Selby set off to visit he 
pupil. Rather timidly she ventured 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


THE OLD SCHOLAR AND HER 
YOUNG TEACHER. 


There was nothing interesting in the 








But evidently feeble as she was, her reg- 


ularity in attending the Sabbath-school, 
was not exceeded by the healthiest or 


*I am not afraid,’ added the martyr.— | When the men came up, the little one y 
like Paul and Silas, as he felt the pres- * Lord, Lord, receive my spirit.’ 


oungest. 


on her marriege, left the school. Laura’s 


pupils had hitherto consisted of only young 
girls, and she was rather dismayed at the 


idea of adding two grown-up women to | 
the number. The Superintendent could 
scarely persuade her by saying, that they 


had overheard her instructions to her own 

scholars, and thought they liked her way | blaze; but Laura preferred to sit near th 

of talking better than an older teacher. | door in the mild rays of the October sun 
| . 

once interested; she was intelligent and {00 with your work ; I have come to sit ani 

earnest ; but with Sally her patience was | talk with you awhile this afternoon.” 


In Bessy the young teacher became at | 


sorely tried. The old woman was unable | 


to read correctly, but insisted upon taking|W@8 going on five year in Miss Lents 
her turn with the others; and though oc- | class, and she never come once ; and her 
casionally reading a verse without a single sage 
mistake, she for the most part made such your n. 

acurious rigmarole of the words before her, 
that even her teacher could scarcely repress | 
a smile, while the giddy young things near 





| 


her were convulsed with laughter. Laura| 


would gladly have devoted the time neces- 
sary to giving her a reading lesson, but | 
this she would not hear of, protesting 


{ 


that she understood what she read. At 


| Dr. Digsby, in his ‘Shoe and Canoe, | friend. 


or Pictures of Travel in the Canadas,’ | 


Yet Miss Selby was so much tried by | you.” 


relates the following story, which was|her old pupil, that the pleasure with | 


told him while engaged in a survey of the |“ hich she had been wont to enter upon her | a little proud, I am; I know it’s wrong, 
| Sabbath labours was gone ; and it was with | but I can’t help it. I can’t bear to 
5 ave 
a heavy heart, and a very serious face she | them young things hear’n me spellin, and 
I noticed a sulky old Indian sitting apart | entered the school room one pleasant | they a readin right straight off,” 
on a somewhat high rock, with his arms |™Oorning, and seating herself in the class, 
around his legs, and his head on his| oped that Sally might not come that day. 
3 legs, ‘ s | , by Gee} y:| } 
But in vain, for the old woman and her | not read all in the same way ? 
les . . | 
Iasked the ‘little Englishman,’ who| friend were just entering the door. Poor | 


lake of the woods: | 
While we were purchasing blueberries, | 


knees. | 


that woe-stricken man was; when he| Laura! she lifted her heart to God for|made Bessy learn me out and out, and I’ve 
patience, and tried to comfort herself with | got marks tucked into the book agen ’em. 

Some years ago, this Indian had stran- | the promise, ** Be not weary in well-doing, 
gled his lunatic son—his only son, and | for in due season ye shall reap, if ye faint 


gave the following statement : 


favorite child. | 
The youth, eighteen years old, for a} 


| year or more bad refused to hunt, ap 
abstracted, melancholy, and at times fren- 


very good representation of the white or| yieq, | 


and devour her; and, in fact, he made} 


P ‘— Pee a’? 6 
ane’s Arctic Explorations, several attempts upon her life. 
jin which a bear hunt is very graphically | 


elsewhere. 
He now daily begged his father to put 


neck of his noble boy, he said, with flow-| maux dogs were with them, so they at} The father, as is usual in great emer- 


ing tears, 
* God be with thee, son William.’ 


The son calmly looked for the last time |. 
on his dear parent, and replied, ‘ God be| 
with you, father: be of good comfort ; 1| 
trust we shall meet again where we shall | 


rejoice together.’ 

There were many weeping eyes on that 
day in the little town of Brentwood. To 
see one so young—a kind, gentle, pious 
lad—dragged through the streets, to bear 
the scorching flames, whose only offence 
was that he loved the gospel, was a sight 
that touched the hardest heart, and brought 
tears on many a manly cheek. William, 
as he passed along, saw his father’s cot- 
tage, and cast a last look on his sorrow- 
ing sisters. He bade farewell to those 
who had been the playmates and friends 
of his earliest days. He was now to suf- 
fer in the cause of Christ, and they saw 
that he feared not to die. At last the 
procession came to the end of the town, 
where the stake and chain and fagots were 






once proceeded to the attack. 











gencies, called a council. It sat several 


1S 


A GOOD REFERENCE. 





a few yards ahead, as if to coax the young| ‘If you don’t believe r am religious, go 
one up to her, and when the dogs came up | and ask my wife. She'll tell you. 

she would turn on them and drive them| This came out so bluntly that it came 
back ; then, as they dodged their blows, | ©? causing an explosion. ‘ | 
she would rejoin the cub and push it on|® good reference ? Many a man’s boasts | older than you, and I guess I ought to 
sometimes putting her head under it,|@bout his religion might be proved all 
sometimes catching it in her mouth by the| vanity by just asking his wife, and getting 


an honest answer from her. How does 


For a time she managed her retreat with | his religion make him act at home? is the 
great celerity, leaving the two men far in| PUngent iuquiry—that is the grand test. 
the rear. They had engaged her on the See to it, reader, that this reference may 


|not.” But inspite ofall, her heart failed 
her. A whisper from Bessy somewhat 





cheered her. 


jin their Bibles 


When his paroxysms were coming on, | 


his ferocious and powerful animal, which he warned his family to protect a particu- |!" i 4 
|lar sister from his unwilling violence, as |™ght to commence, and she accordingly | 
; gees . aon tine Dent kein 5) Nei 

j|he had an irresistible propensity to kill| read the first verse of the lesson. 


| 


** And it came to pass,” she read slowly 


| +m.” 
| Bessy checked the girl next her, and 
The surrounding Indians took alarm at | the lesson went on till itcame to Sally’s| 


turnagain.. Then the reading of*‘ Jumma- 


ling” for Jerusalem, provoked the merri- 


| ment of the class beyond control. The 


gled by his own | book. 


| 


| 








\times, and after much deliberation, order- | teacher was in despair, and laid down her 
‘** The bear fled ; but the little one be-| ed the lunatic to be stran 
ing unable to keep ahead of the dogs or father, the giver of his lif | 
to keep pace with her, she turned back,| ‘he father obeyed. The youth, after| Harriet, you should not laugh in this way. 
and, putting her head under its haunches, | listening to a long speech, and assenting | I never laughed at your mistakes when you 
threw it some distance ahead. 


“Hush,” she said, ‘Jane, Caroline, 


**Don’t mind me Miss Laura, dear,” 
said the old woman, “‘they hurts nobody 
but ’em own self, when they’se so disre- 
speckful.” ‘ 

** But, Sally,” replied her young teach- 


Sometimes the mother would run| _A stranger said in a religious meeting, | er, «do spell your words, and then you 


can pronounce them; and you will under- 
stand better.” 
** Why, dear,” was the reply, “ I under- 


But is it not| stands good enough. I’m a great heap 


know how. It’s only because you and 
them childers don’t understand my way.— 
Now Bessy there, she knows.” 

* But, Sally,” said her friend, “if you 
would only spell—,”’ 

“O go along Bessy, you don’t know 


. . or 
nothing,” interrupted old Sally, « its only 
just my way, Miss Laura, and you'll 

tostanit. Why I amolder’nyour Mothe, 
child.” , 


to the superintendent and announced 


i 


1 


said, for her to be useful to the others whil, 
old Sally remained in it. 


Laura?” 


Coloured | in B 


| thelong alley, but soonemerged into a com 
| surrounded by decent tenements. In oy 
|of these, she found Sally on a low bend 
Laura Selby, her young teacher, had| by a smouldering fire of wood, sew; 

given herself early to the Savior, Sally|carpet-rags. The shadow crossing th 
had at her own request been placed in 
Miss Selby’s class, together with her friend 
Bessy, when their former teacher had, up- 


|light, which streamed in at her open-dog, 
j}made her look up. Laura’s smiling fag 
;met her view, and hastily gathering th 
shreds which lay upon her apron, she threy 
| them hastily into an old basket, and start 
|ed up exclaiming, 


self, comin to see poor old Sally.” 


|apron, and the embers roused to make 4 


|I hain’t been more’n two months jy 


have only come now to tell you that I an 
| afraid I must give up teaching you.” 


| going to be married, be you?” 
|me much trouble.” 


|length Miss Selby and Bessy entered into | YOU see I can’t help it,” said the old wo 
| ja sort of compact, that the latter would|™4@n, holding her head between he 

_—— |strive to keep the girls in order, if the} hands ; ** I'm got too old to larn any bet- 
| the young lady would bear with her old | ter.” 


| Selby, “ that you read well; why do you 


| I marked ’em with a bit of pencil, so when 
|I come to ‘em, I knows how to read ’em 
off.” She drew up her Bible from the 
bottom ofher basket of rags. ** See this,” 
she said, this yer isa beautiful verse, 
“ Miss Laura, Sally says she will try |‘Come unto me, all ye that labour.’ I lay 
and do better to-day.’ The school was|hoursandhoursinthe night when the pain 
ypened, and the class found their places | is keeping me awake, thinking ’em all over. 

Sally claimed it as her|I am a getting old now; but, Miss Laum, 
it’s a blessed sight to see one so young # 
you serving God that way.” 


|and distinctly enough; but finished off|joy so much reading the verses you have 
After a while his lunacy, for such it | with what, to her young teacher's sensitive | learned, you would be very happy if you 
i declared |€ar, seemed more uncouth jargon than| could read all of our blessed Lord’s life.” 
lever; then looking at her friend, she said 


| 
| 


| 


| 


The cub| aloud to every separate observation, bared | Were learning to read last year. Andsee,|to keep her giddy classmates quiet during 
safe for the moment, she would wheel| his neck to the cord, and soon ceased to| YOu have made Sally feel vexed.” 
round and face the dogs, so as to give it| breathe. His body was burned, lest he 
a chance to run away ; but it always stop-| should rise again. 

ped just as it alighted, till she came up| 
and threw it ahead again: it seemed to| 
expect her aid, and would not go on with- | 


so shamed like to say my a-b abs_ befor 
"Deed I could'nt help it, I forgot|them childer, though may be I oughtn't 


learn, any how, I’m so old.” 










After school was over, Miss Selby went 





ntention of giving up the class unless Sel. 
y was removed. It was impossible, the 







“* Have you ever called upon her Mix 









“I have been afraid,” replied the yo 








street, and my parents think j 







‘Oh, the place is safe enough. I yg 












. 















“* Well, ifit is’nt the blessed child he. 





A chair was soon duly wiped with he 


“Now, Sally,” she said, ‘do you f 


‘** Bless you, dear, for comin. Why | 


“But, Sally,” said the young lady, “ 


‘Why, what’s the matter? you hain 
“Oh, no indeed; but Sally, you giv 


“Well, I knows it, Miss Laura; but 


* But, Sally’ you won't let me teach 


** Well, Miss Laura, I’ll tell you I’m just 


«But there are some verses,” said Miss 
oe 


““Why you see, dear, them’ s verses | 


‘I hope I do try, Sally; but if rou er 


** Yes, dear, I know it, but then I'd’ be 


And then I don’t think how, as I could 


“Will you try, Sally, if I come two 
three times a week, and teach you here # 
home ?” 

** And would you take so much trouble 
about poor old Sally, dear? I will tryir 
deed.” 

The lessons were commenced, but many 
weeks of patient labour were of little avail 
Bessy found full occupation still, in trying 


Sally’s reading, but Laura felt them 10 
more a tax upon her patience. Whenevét 
Sally happened to be detained from schoal 
by sickness—which as the winter drew 
on, was now and then the case—she talked 
so gentle and earnestly with her young 
pupils upon the unkindness of their con 
duct, that they came to hear the old wo 
man’s strange reading without laughing. 
At last Sally ceased altogether her atten- 
dance at school, for she was laid upon § 
bed of sickness, never to rise from it. 

‘« There’s no use, Miss Laura,” she said, 
“ of trying to learn me any more. If ! 
had’nt been so foolish proud, I might 
have learned. I’m going home fast, deat, 
and I’ll learn enough there. If you'll 
only read me the blessed words, and talk 
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about ’em like you do in Sunday-school, 
that’s enough. I can always understand 
u when you talk about the Lord Jesus. 
You talk so simple-like, and I guess it 
comes right straight from your heart.— 
God will surely bless you, dear, for caring 
for poor old Sally. He will give it all 
back to you.” a 
Laura read and talked in her own sim- 
ple, child-like way; and but a few days 
after, old Sally passed away from her 
humble earthly home, to her dwelling in 
the heavens, with such calm faith, such 
uiet trust in the promises and love of 
her Redeemer, as gave to her youthful 
teacher a rich reward. And in after years, 
when she laboured among the ignorant 
and dark minded, and her heart began to 
sink, she would remember poor old Sally, 
and cling to the promise upon which she 
had once stayed her mind; ‘ Be not wea- 
ry in well-doing, for in due season ye 
shall reap, if ye faint not.” ; 





GOOD ADVICE TO BOYS. 

Be brisk, energetic and prompt! The 
world is full of boys (and men too) who 
drawl through life, and never decided on 
anything for themselves, but just draggle 
one leg after the other, and let things take 
their own way. Such people are the dull 
stuff of the earth. They hardly deserve 
as much credit as the wooden trees; for 
trees do all the good they can, in merely 
growing, and bearing leaves and seed.— 
But these drawling, dragging boys do not 
turn their capacities to profit half as far as 


Ps , it- | ; : 
they might be turned; they are unprofit-| 1. most important government in the 


It becomes easier every day, if 
you practice it with a steady and resolute 
will. It is the foundation of excellence. 
It is the cutting and pruning which make 
the nobie and vigorous tree of character. 
—Child’s Paper. 





able like a rainy day in harvest time.—| 
Now the brisk, energetic boy will be con- | 


stantly awake, not merely with his bodily 


eyes but with his mind, and learning what 
he has to do, he will take a pride in doing 


it punctually and well; and would feel 


ashamed to be told what he ought to do} 
The drawling boy loses | 


without telling. 
in five minutes the most important advice ; 
the prompt, wide awake boy never has to 
be taught twice ; but strains hard to make 
himself up to the mark, as far as possible 
outof his own energies. The third-rate 
boys are always depending upon others ; 
but the first-rate boys always depend upon 
themselves, and after alittle teaching, just 
enough to know what is to be done, they 
ask no further favors of anybody. Besides 
itis a glorious thing for a boy to get this 
noble way of self-reliance, activity and 
energy. Such a one is worth a hundred 
of the poor draggling creatures who can- 
not wash their own hands without being 
told each time how it is to be done. Give 
me the boy who does his own work 
promptly and well, without asking (except 
once for al’ at the beginning) any ques- 
tions; the boy who has his wits about 
him, is never behindhand, and don’t let 
the grass grow under his heels.— Seminary 
Advocate. 


vw 


VISIONS OF A DYING CHILD. 


It is difficult to account for the thoughts 
and visions of the dying, and some have 
supposed them to be the creations of an 
excited fancy, having no substantial basis 
oftruth. But incidents like the follow- 
ing cannot be explained on such a theory, 


ceptions of heaven, on which fancy 


visions. 


earthly tabernacle. 

‘I was greatly pleased,’ says 
et gave me, the other day. 
said: 


Mother—‘ My child, you are dying.’ 
Child—* Well, mamma, what is dying? 
ing to heaven.’ 
Child—* Where is heaven ?” 
Mother—‘ It is 


gels, and the good men made perfect.’ 


called you only, not me, now.’ 


ponse. 
of joy, saying : 
alone. 


Aunt Martha.’ 





THE BRIDLE. 
‘Don’t go without a bridle, boys 
was my grandfather's 
advice. 
Do you suppose we were all teamsters 
pt horse jockeys? No such thing. 


favorite bit 





|course to ruin. 


wise and faithful parents. 
cannot do every thing. 
dren have no parent to care for them.— 


fora child would have no previous con- 


could draw for material for pleasant 
There must be some intimate 
connection between the future world and 
the soul about to be released from its 


Dr. 
Thompson, ‘ with alittle incident, a moth- 
A child lay 
dying. Feeling unusual sensations, she 


‘Mamma, what is the matter with me?’ 
Mother— To you, dear child, it is go- 


where God is, and 
Christ, and the Holy Ghost, and the an- 


Child— But, mamma, I am _ not ac- 
quainted with any one of those, and I do 
not like to go alone; won't you go with 
me?’ 


Mother—‘ 0, Mary,I cannot. God has 


Turning to her’ father, she asked the 
Sime questions ; then piteously to each of 
her brothers and sisters, repeated the same 
Interrogatory, and receiving the same res- 
She then fell into a gentle slum- 
ber, from which she awoke in a transport 


“You need not go with me, I can go 


le. Ihave been there, and grandmam- 
ma is there, and grandpapa is there, and 


i) 


Ifhe heard one cursing and swearing 
or given to much vain and foolish talk 


‘ That man has lost his bridle,’ he would 
the tongue, 
though a little member, ‘boasteth great 
It is ‘an unruly evil, full of 
Put a bridle on, and it is 
one of the best servants the body and 
‘I will keep my mouth with 
a bridle,’ said king David, and we can’t 


say. Without a bridle, 


things.’ 
deadly poison.’ 


soul have. 


do better than follow his example. 


When my grandfather saw a man drink- 
ing and carousing, or a boy spending all 
his money for cakes and candy, ‘ Poor fel- 
low,’ he would say, ‘ he’s left off his _bri- 
The appetite needs reining ; let it 
loose, and it. will run you to gluttony, 
drunkenness, and all sorts of disorders. 
Be sure and keep a bridle on your appe- 
And don’t 
neglect to have one for your passions.— 
They go mad if they get unmanagable, 
driving you down a blind and headlong 
Keep the check-rein 
tight ; don’t let it slip; hold it steady.— 


dle.’ 


tite; don’t let it be master. 


Never go out without your bridle, boys. 


That was the bridle my grandfather 
meant, the bridle of self-government.— 
Parents try to restrain and check their 
children, and you can generally tell by 


their behavior what children have such 
But parents 
And some chil- 


Every boy must have his own bridle, and 


every girl must have hers; they must 
learn to check and govern themselves.— 
Self-government is the most difficult and 


| world. 








} CUNNING OF THE FOX. 
| The Dunfries (Scotland) Courier says a 


}gentleman in the Highlands sent the 
| editor of that paper the following note: 
A gamekeeper on the estate near Loch- 
awe, who had been annoyed by the depre- 
dations of foxes, discovered a kennel in a 
glen at the side of a small loch. While 
watching one evening for the appearance 
of the tenants he observed a brace of wild 
ducks floating on the loch. In a little 
| while a fox was seen approaching the wa- 
| ter-side with cautious steps; on reaching 
ithe picked up a bunch of heather and 
placed it in his mouth, so as to cover his 
head; then slipping into the water and 
immersing all but his nose, he floated 
slowly and quietly down to where the 
birds were quacking out delight in fancied 
security, seeing nothing near them but a 
bunch of weed. In due time he neared 
the ducks, dropped the heather and seized 
a duck, with which he returned to the 
loch-side, and was making off to his young 
with the prize, when the gamekeeper, wo 
had noted all his movements, closed them 
by the discharge of his double barrel.— 
Surely such sagacity deserved a better fate. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


acapella 


THE HATED TASK. 


executing some needful work at another 
table. 
ing to herself, ‘ Yes it is provoking, 


and even three times as 
a half-penny ; and all the 
»/is shining, and the air so 
of the ragged children in 








afford to pass my time as I like best. I 


is very provoking.’ 


they needed to. be. 


not to disobey, she looked more sulk 


and hemmed it neatly too. Harriet, wh 


: 
’ 


that she presently snapped the thread. 





‘It is very provoking,’ said Harriet to . 
herself, as she slowly unfolded her work, jut, mamma, I am such a child.— 
and prepared to begin a long piece of hem- 
ming, while her mamma was engaged in 


Harriet began her task, still talk- 
and 
out of all reason, that I must sit here so 
long, doing what any poor child in the 
parish school would gladly do for me, 
much, to earn 
while the sun 
pleasant: most 
the village are 
out at play now, I dare say; and I, a 
young lady, must be kept slaving here 
only because I am a young lady, and can 


When people feel ill-tempered and dis- 
contented, they generally look sulky.— 
Harriet’s mamma soon saw that something 
was wrong with her little girl, who sat very 
awkwardly upon her seat, with her feet 
turned in and her head poked out, and 
her shoulders a great deal higher than 
Her mamma found 
fault with her, and desired that she would 
sit upright; but though Harriet dared 


than before, and worked so very slowly, 
that at length her mamma told her she 
must not leave off until she had hemmed 
a whole side of the muslin handkerchief, 


intended to do only half that quantity in 
the time allotted to her, felt still more 
provoked. The tears rose in her eyes, 
but they were tears of anger; and still 
repeating to herself, ‘ Was there ever any 
thing so provoking ?’ she went on twitch- 
ing out her needle with such peevish haste, 


Her mamma observed all this, but said 


»|nothing. She finished her own employ- 
>| ment, and then began to cut out some work, 
while Harriet went on as fast as she could ; 





for her mamma to look at, a smart shower 
began to fall. 

‘There, there,’ exclaimed Harriet, ‘I 
knew it would be so.’ i 

‘How did you know it?’ 
mamma. 

‘Oh! Iknew the sun would shine as 
long as I was cooped up here at my task, 
and that it would rain when I was ready 
to go out.’ 

‘ Harrret, I am ashamed of you.’ 

‘ But it is so provoking, mamma.’ 

‘I fear it is,’ said her mamma; ‘I fear 
you are provoking the Lord.’ 

‘I mean, mamma, that it provokes me.’ 

‘ Does it provoke you to see this refresh- 
ing shower fall on the dry and thirsty 
ground ?” 

‘Why, no, mamma, not that exactly, 
but every thing.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear you speak so, 
Harriet ; and very sorry too I was to see 
with what sullen looks and improper 
mannér you went through your whole 
task of sewing. I have given you time 
to recollect yourself, and now expect to 
know what was the cause of such unbe- 
coming behavior.’ 

‘ Well, certainly, mamma, I did feel 
vexed at being obliged to sit at work while 
the sun was shining, and I might have 
been enjoying a nice run in the garden.’ 

‘Then you would never study but in 
bad weather, I suppose,’ said her mamma. 

*Yes, I would study, but not often 
work. You know, mamma, one must ke 
able to read and write, and know some- 
thing of what other people know, or one 
would be laughed at. But as for hem- 
ming and sewing, so long as I have learned 
it, 1 cannot see the use of sitting for 
anhour at a time over a‘handkerchicf 
which any body else could hem as well 
as I; and itis such a charity to send all 
the work we can to the school, mamma.’ 

Harriet’s mother had been much grieved 
by her little girl’s looks and manner that 
morning, and to hear her talk in such a 
way made her yet more uncomfortable.— 
She looked very grave, and said, ‘I am 
much surprised and distressed at what 
you say, Harriet, but I hope to convince 
you how very wrong you are. It scems 
that you would be quite satisfied to give 
up your time and thoughts to whatever 
is esteemed by the most vain and giddy 
part of the world; and this too, to avoid 
being laughed at, and if you spoke truly, 
for the sake of being admired. Is it not 


Pt 


said her 


s 
x 


*To be sure, mamma, I should not like 
to be a dunce.’ 

‘But you would have no dislike to 
beingidle and useless. You would be 
like a tree that bears fine leaves and blos- 
soms, but never produces any fruit—a tree 
that cumbers the ground, Harriet? and 
what is to be done with such a tree ?’ 

Harriet knew very well, for she had 
read the parable of the fig-tree, in the 
thirteenth chapter of St. Luke’s gospel, 
but she did not answer. 

‘I see you understand me,’ said her 
mamma, ‘ and I hope the Lord will make 
you understand too how great is the evil, 
the sin of idleness.’ 

‘Pp, 

When I am a woman I shall find plenty 
to do, and be very useful, I hope. What 
-| good will come of my sitting here to hem 
a handkerchief ?’ 

‘What good, Harriet? You consider 
it hard to give up an hour’s amusement 
for the purpose of a.little sewing; but 
even if your work was in itself of no con- 
sequence, still the habits of industry ac- 
quired in childhood, prove a blessing 
through life. Selfindulgence, Harriet, 
is a miserable and disgraceful thing; and 
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to follow! 


t| himself. 


unto, but to minister.’ 


ness and idleness. 


py: 
y 


0 


tient, and faithful servant. 


of every day. 








and just as she brought the handkerchief 


O how opposite is it to the character of 
Him whose example we are commanded 

The blessed Jesus pleased not 
** He took upon him the form 
ofa servant;” “he went about doing 
good ;” he came ‘not to be ministered 


Harriet began to feel very much asham- 
ed of herself; indeed, she had been for a 
long time quite miserable in her own mind. 
True peace never can abide with selfish- 
‘Mamma,’ she said, 
‘I will try to be diligent in whatever you 
desire me to do, and then I shall be hap- 


‘To make you happy, my dear, your 
diligence must spring from a right motive ; 
from a desire of filling up the measure of 
your duties in your state of life so as best 
to perform the will of God and to promote 
his glory, remembering that whether as a 
poor child, or as you call yourself, a young 
lady, God calls you to be his humble, pa- 
You cannot 
know that he will spare you to a riper 
age; and life being so very uncertain, you 
are the more bound to make the very most 
I pity those young ladies 
who go lounging about the house, or sit 
languidly down to read some silly book, 


or make gossiping visits among their 
neighbors, whose affairs they pry into be- 
cause they have none of their own worth 
attending to. St. Paul cautions us against 
becoming tattlers and busybodies; but 
such is the character generally found 
among those girls who despise industry. 





WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS, 
Published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented under Distinct 
and Classified Heads or Topics, By Joun Eapte, D. 
D., L. L. D., Author of “ Biblical Cyclopedia,’ “* Ee- 
clesiastical Cyclopedia,” * Dictionary of the Bible,”’ 
&c. One volume, octavo, 840 pp., $3,00. Sheep, $3,50. 
Half Turkey, $4,00. 
The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 
Scriptures under certain glassitied and exhaustive heads. 
It differs from any ordinary Concordance, in that its ar 
rangement depends not on words, but on subjects, and 
the verses are printed in full. The value of this work to 
ministers and Sabbath school teachere can hardy be over 
estimated ; and it needs only but to be examined, te 
cure the approval and patronage of every Bible student. 
CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and 
Complete Concordanee to the Holy Scriptures. By 
ALEXANDER CuupeNn. Revised and Re-edited by the 
Rey. Daviv Kina, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,25. 
All in the incomparable work of Crnden that is essen- 
tial to a Concordance is presented in a volume much re 
duced both in size and price.—[{Watchman and Reflector. 
KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE, Condensed from the larger work. By 
the Author, Joun Kitre, D. D., author of “ Pictorial 
Bible,’ “ History of Palestine,”? ‘ Scripture Daily 
Readings,” &c. Assisted by James Taytor, D. D., of 
Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. One 
Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 
A History, a Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary all 
combined. Intended for ministers and theological stu 
dents, and particularly adapted to parents, Sabbath 
school teachers, and the religious public generally. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
to the present Time ; with introductory Chapters on 
the Geography and Natual History ofthe Country, and 
on the Costoms and Institutions of the Hebrews. By 
Joun Kirro, D. D., Author of“ Scripture Daily Read 

fith 





ings ” ** Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,» &c 
upwards of two hundred Iliustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
NOTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for Teachers in 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid to 
Family Instruction, By Hexry J. Kirtey, Prof, in 
Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
Two volumes in one. Half morocco. $1,25. 

NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostle 
Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Rome. 
By Prof. Henry J. Rieter. 12mo, half morocco, 75 cts. 
MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im- 
portant Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Holy 
Scriptures ; intended principally for Sabbath School 
uchers and Bible Classes. By Rev. Howakp Mat 

com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. 16mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 

Revised, enlarged, and improved with the addition of 
new material, greatly increased number of articles, new 
illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 

SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprising copious 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptnres. By E. Lincoun. 
12 1-2 cents.* 

LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 
annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interest- 
ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and Duties ex- 
hibited in the Bible. 9% ceuts. Q 











AN OFFER TO THE LADIES. 


HE 1ST OF JULY is the commencement of the third 
year of the publication of the LADIES’ VISITOR, a 
monthly paper published in the city of New York. It i+ 
the cheapest Ladies’ paper published inthe world. Each 
number contains an original story, written expressly for 
the Visitor. Its contents for the year will be varied and 
interesting, consisting both of Original and Selected 
Tales, Poetry, Chit-Chat on the Fashions, and Miscellany. 
Inthe Housekeeper’s Department will be found many 
valuable receipts, sent to us from our correspondents 
from all parts of the United States; nor will the litt 
folks be forgotten. In short, we hope to make our paper 
a welcome “ Visitor’? to every member of the household. 

Terms for the single copy, Fifty Cents per y but, 
as we wish to put the Visitor into the hands of the mil- 
lion, we propose to any who will undertake to procure 
subscribers, to do it on the following conditions, viz. :— 
Collect of each subscriber twenty-five cents ; in this man- 
ner each single subscriber will receive the paper at half 
the advertised rates, and the agent may retain twelve and 
a half cents on each copy for doing the business. 
At this low price, with a little effort, a large list of sub- 
scribers can easily be obtained. Wherever any lady has 
undertaken it, she has never failed of success; it has 
over five thousand subscribers in this city. 
There is not a town in the United States, even where 
we do now have subscribers, in which an additional club 
may not readily be obtained. 
Ladies in many places have earned from two to four 
dollars a day, by procuring subscribers on the above con 
ditions. 
Postage on the Visitor is only six cents a year. 
Specimen copies sent free to al! parts of the world. 
To any woman whose health or tastes unfit her for the 
drudgery of woman’s usual work*—that of the needle— 
this experiment of canvassing for a Ladies’ paper is well 
worth the trial. 
Direct all communications to 
LAURA J. CURTIS, 

(Care of Curtis & Co.,) 
New York City. 
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DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 
Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowzst 
CASH PRICES. | 
CARPET HALL 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 
Haymarket Square, Boston. 


M—ly 
BOYS? 
HATS AND CAPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GIRLS’ 


School and Sea Shore Hats—50 cts. to $2,00. 
THE EUGENIE 
Hat ror Lapres—Entirne_y New, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
173 & 175 Washington Street, 


W. M. SHUTE 
16—tf 


LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons 

out of employment may find that which is both profit- 
able and pleasant, by addressing 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 W liam Street, New York. 
6—6mo. 

THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH. 

ING. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 

Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 
vantages to all, in making their selections. 

Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 
shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 

GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 


Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 
22 : 





BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
Cerner of Winter and Washington Sts. 





BOSTON. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. 8. SOCIETY 


yee added to its list of more than a thousand dif- 

ferent publications, several new and very choice 

books. Among these are the following :— 

ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Beggar By 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Mortimer ; 0: 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Good, 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christian 

‘alk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- 
gravings. Price 50 cents. 
This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 
should read. 

WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian 
Principles. With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 
40 cents. 

WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. Em- 
bellished with three new engravings. This isa book for 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. pp- 26 cents. 

GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rev. Caleb 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the’ Siciety. 18 
chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. By 

Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents. 

HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided into 
17 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 pp. 
25 cents. 

THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the author of 
* Eldest Daughter,’ * Beacons and Beckonings,’ * Glean- 
er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very expressive 
engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents. 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 

TWILIGIIT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brown’s 
Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But these 
stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp. 
25 cents, 

'EN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 

er. lid pp. 25 cents. 

WI E LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christian 
Parents. 72pp. 16cents, 

MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


Life. 
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THE BEST HOME MAGAZINE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
VOLUME XXII-—FOR 1857. 
MOTHER’S JOURNAL & FAMILY 

VISITANT. 
EDITED BY 
HISCOX & MRS. 
CLARKE, 
Published by 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
115 Nassau Street, New York. 


JHE MOTHER’S JOURNAL isa Literary and Religious 
Magazine, published monthly. Printed on fine paper, 
with new and beautiful type. Embellished with numer- 
ous elegant and costly Engravings, and with reading 
matter of the first merit, for 


One Dollar a Year!!! 


As a Magazine for the Home and Houset old, the Jour- 
NAL stands unrivalled, and is one cf the oldest and most 
successful published in the country. Each year makee ® 
valuable and beautifully illustrated volume, of nearly 
four hundred pages, fur ONE DOLLAR. 


CLUBS AND LOCAL AGENTS 
Can have the JourNat on the following liberal 
TERMS 


Six Copies, for One Year, $5,00 
Ten “ “ 8,00 


MRS. CAROLINE O. MARY 


$ 





Thirty Copies, 
Fort “ 





Twenty « “ 15,00 | Fifty “ 33,00 
The Money must, however, invariably be paid in advance. 
x THE NEW VOLUME 


Will have urusual attractions in the Valuable Reading 

Matter, and Numerous beautiful Embellishments. t 

Subscribers send in their orders early, and begin with 

the January Number. Back Numbers can be supplied. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

_In every Church, Neighborhood, Town and City in the 
United States, Agents are wanted to circulate the Joun- 
NAL, and place it in every family. 

TRAVELLING 3ENTS, Who furnish satisfactory testi- 
monials of character, will be allowed a liberal commission, 
and receive a certificate of agency. 

DO NOT WAIT 

For an agent, but inclose One Dollar, and forward by 
mail directly. Any mistakes that may occur in forward- 
ing the JoURNAL to subscribers or otherwise, will be 
promptly corrected, if we are informed of them. 


WILL YOu, 


Each one to whom the JouRNAL comes, make an effort 
to extend its circulation, by getting up a Club, or secur- 
ing some new subscribers, sending us the names and 
money by mail ? 

Address all communications, simply, but carefully and 
distinctly directed, te “ MOTHEK’S JOURNAL,” 

24 115 Nassau Street, New York. 


“ 








EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
7 Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! 
t 





\ ] ANTED—A gents in every section of the United States, 

to cireulate ARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 

The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 

With about One Thousand Engravings !! ; 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinioy 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. It 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 

3<¢p The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 
all persons who may be pleased to procure subscribers to 
the above. From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulated 
and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 
Union. IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONLY. 

Application should be made at once, as the field 
will soon be occupied. 

Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a safe 
business, can send for a specimen copy. On receipt of the 
established price, Six Dollars, the PICTORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 
carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our risk 
and expense, to any central town or village in the United 
States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 

Register your Letters, and your money will come 





mn 


safe, 

apr In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
large number of Illustrated Family Works, very popular, 
and of such a high moral and unexceptionable character, 
that while good men may safely engage in their cireula- 
tion, they will confer a PUBLIC BENEFIT, and receive a 
Fark Compensation for their labor. 

Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, 
address the subscriber, (post paid.) 
ROBERT SEARS, 181 William Strees, New York. 


5—6mo 
Waa AGENTS To Sex. Sree. Prats Ex- 
GRAVING", including the beautifully illustrated en- 
graving of the “Lorp’s PrayER and Tan ComMAND- 
MENTS.”? An active perron, with a small capital, can 
make from $50 to $60 per month. For particulars address 
D. H. MULFORD, 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Bosten 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
| proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 








At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 


JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &c. 
= greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
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THE LOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Tarning aside now from the busy cares of life, 
and looking abroad upon the motley class of 
papers se: ing a or ion by our fireside under 
the heading of a family paper devoted to litera- 
ture, this one of my youth’s favorite, occupics 
the place of the green oasis upon the desert 
sands. May.the ladder of thought reach to 
Heaven’s bright shores, and ascending may 
you gather those pearls of truth that will at- 
tract our youth from the many delusive charms 
of imagery, to the more delightful duty of seek- 
ing wisdom in the paths of virtue. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, AUGUST 6, 1857. 








MILITARY GLORY. 

Nineteen long letters from Lord Ellen- 
borough! He has made me Governor of Scinde, 
with additional pay; and he has ordered the 
Sees guns to be cast into a triumphal 
column, with our names. I wish he could let 


it’s ripe as ’tis when it is ’ interrupted a 
little boy, in a very confidential but modest 


manner. 

‘What's that? sharply said the physician, 
vexed at having his principle disputed by a 
mere boy. 

* A cucumber!’ responded the lad. 
The doctor winked at us with both eyes, but 
said nothing, 


POOR LITTLE JIM. 
The cottage was a thatched one, the outside old 


yourselyes. Then, if you should ever be oblig- 
ed to do it, you will not be troubled, 


cated anecdotes, illustrating the wonderful sa- 
gacity or reasoning powers of tle canine race, 
the followin 


"| captain of a ship engaged in the tra 
Nova Scotia and Greenock. 





SAGAOCITY OF DOGS. 
Among the many curious, yet well-autheti- 





deserves a place :— 


A large Newfoundland dog belonged to the 














me go back to my wife and girls; it would be Respectfully J. H.R. 
more to me than pay or glory and homage; 

eight months now away from them, and my 

wife’s strange dream realized! This is glory, VARIETY. 





Bat all within ‘that little cot was wondrous neat | 


and mean 





ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUC 
WORKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
WORKS BY REV. HARVEY NEWCOm, 
| HOW TO BE A LADY. A Book for Girle; 
ueeful hints om the Formationof Character, crating 
SU cents. cloth, gi, 
HOW TO BE A MAN. A Book for i Contain 
useful hints on the Formation of Chari? 
gilt, 50 cents. lth, 
| ANECDOTES FOR BOYS. Entertaining Anecdotes 
ibe between | Narratives, illustrative of Principles pe Character 
On one occasion cloth, gilt, 50 cents. % 
the captain brought from Halifax a beautiful | 
cat, which formed a particular acquaintance of | 
Rover, and these two animals of such different | 
natures were almost inseperable during the 


and clean; 


ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS. Entertaini Anecdotes 
Narratives illustrative of Principle ~~ 
i8mo. cloth, gilt, 42 cents. 


NATIONAL SERIES OF AMERICAN nig, 


aud Characte 


TORIES. 


is it? Yes! Nine princes have surrendered 
their swords to me on the field of battle, and 
their kingdoms have been conquered by me, 
and attached to my own country. I have re- 
ceived the government of the conquered 
province, and all honors are paid to me while 
living in my enemy’s capital! Well, all the 
glory that can be desired is nine, and I care 
so little for it that any moment I shall be re- 
signed to live quietly with my wife and the 
girls; no honor or riches can repay me for 
absence from them.—(Life of Sir Charles 
Napier. 





ABOUT CINNAMON. 


Cinnamon, properly so called, is the second 
bark of the cinnamon laurel, a tree which is 
found in Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java, and grows 
to the height of five or six feet. 

The leaves are oval, and have a considera- 
ble resemblance to the common ‘laurel, but 
they exhale a far more agreeable odor, and the 
flowers which grow in bunches at the ends of 
the branches, cast their pleasant perfume far 
and wide. 

With the cinnamon tree, as with every other, 
differences of soil and climate produce distioct 
varieties, and consequent variation in the quali- 
ty of the product. In India they distinguish 
ten different kinds of the cinnamon tree, of 
which four only produce good cinnamon of 
commerce. 

In gathering the cinnamon, the fragments are 
carefully collected for the purpose of extracting 
from them the essential oil. They are macer- 
ated in tubs for a space of about eight days, 
and the oil is then extracted by distillation at 
a moderate heat. The color of the best oil is 
a bright yellow, and it is sold at a very high 


Miutitany Giory.—During the Mexican 
war, a company (G) of 105 effective men was 
shipped from Detroit. The company was de- 
tailed for guard duty at Camp Began, near 
Vera Cruz. Of these, 70 were cut off in the 
forty days before Vera Cruz. Five more perish- 
ed afterwards, The small remnant of 30 re- 
turned from the campaign, and went into 
quarters at Detroit. Of these, 15 have since 
died,—and of the 15 more living, not one is 
capable of doing hard labor. 


In the above paragraphs we have two pic- 
tures of war, favorable, and unfavorable.— 


The night was dark and stormy the wind was 
howling wild, 
As a patient mother sat beside the death-bed of | 


P 


assage. On arriving at Greenock, the cat| 


was presented by the captain to a Jad 
acquaintance, who resided nearly half a mile 


BY REY. JOSEPH BANVARD. 
PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS ; or, Incidents, 


of his | 





























What does the most ambitious soldier crave 
more than victory and glory? but when they 
are obtained, see how unsatisfying they are ;|t 


price. 


year; it is only after many years’ growth that 


The cinnamon crop is collected twice a 


he cinnamon tree can be barked. The first 
















how gladly they would be exchanged for do- and principal crop is gathered from April till 


mestic happiness,—the quiet society of wife and August, the second from November to January. 
pei a P The branches of three years’ growth or more 
i -n. 


‘ wee | are cut off, and the outer bark removed with a 
The second picture, which is a thousand kind of pruning knife; a longitudinal incision 
times more likely to be realized than the first. | is made along the whole length of the branch, 
is the natural consequence of indulgence in| and then with the back of the knife the second 
pride, indolence, and all the vicious habits | bark, or cinnamon ie gently removed. The 
’ ce, ; 5 7 ithi 7 , 
acquired in the seldier’s camp, added to the hema ae reentry ‘cn 
exposure of health and life in long marches | roll up together. 
and battles. When those “ 105 effective men” Cinnamon takes a high rank among the 


were proudly marching through the streets of | SP!C€S of the kitchen ; its flavor is agreeable, 
ie ther little thoashtof the suffering qi and when used in moderation; acts as a 
Detroit, they little thought of the sufferings and) stomachic. This and all other spices dispose 


death which were before them, nor of the anx- | to various diseases when used to excess. Cin- 
iety and fear of parents and kindred left be-/} namon is one of the few articles of food which 
hind, and they would have laughed at any per- in this age of adulteration may still be bought 
gon who would have told them that only 30] Pure- This results from the difficulty of find- 
; yc| ing a substitute for it; any person who has 

would live to come back, and they but half! tasted good cinnamon being able to distinguish 
alive. it at once by the taste and smell. 

During the same Mexican war, a company 
of volunteers were raised and quartered near 
the house where [ lived, and daily was my 
heart pained to see the vicious habits that they 
were fast acquiring. 

It may be asked, why bring up this subject 





THE WILL AND THE WAY. 

I learned grammar when I was a private 
soldier, on the pay of sixpence a day. ‘The 
edge of my berth, or that of my guard bed, was 
my seat to study in; my knapsack my book- 
- © et peace with all the world!—|°™™ and a bit of board lying on my lap, was 
now: we ar pe : 7 ~*~ | mny writing-table, I had no money, to purchase 
Grateful should we be to God that this is true. | candles or oil: in winter, it was rarely that I 


Those of our readers who recollect the joy and | could get any light but the fire, and only my 
rejoicing which was produced by the proclama- we. Ta of that. ‘hed torf , 
tion of Peace in the year 1813, when the second om beer nam rte ell srr 
and short war with England was ended, will} { had not a moment to call my own: and I had 
know how to estimate that blessing. It is to{to read and write amid the talking, laughing, 
protest against the encouragement of Boys’ 
Military Companies—against fostering a war- 
like spirit, which prepares young men to be the 
first victims of war, or to be the wicked instru- 
ments of fillibustering enterprisers, that we pen 
this article. 

But some young men may say, “ We don’t 
expect to fight. We joina military company 
for amusement.” But, permit one who has had 
many years’ experience in military amusements 
to say, that the great expenses, the fatigues, 
the exposures to bad weather, the danger to 
health of out-door encampments, the tempta- 





a score of the most reckless men—and that, 
too, in their hours of freedom from all control. 
And I say if I, under thse circumstances, could 
encounter and overcome the task—is there, 


Cobbett. 


BETTER THAN SPARROWS. 


10: 31. 








have not. 
learn. 


To buy a pen or a piece of 


singing, whistling and bawling of at least half 


can there be, in the whole world, a youth who 
can find an excuse for the non-performance ?— 


** Ye are of more value than many sparrows.”? Matt. 


Why? You have a soul, and the sparrows 
You can think, and remember, and 
You feel badly when you do wrong.— 














the English language are most easily acquired. 














Abhor every approach, in any kind of degree, | wien 200 engravings ; bound in the best style. 62 12 
































: . ate , | " . : ag NUM 
_ her child : . ; from the quay, in whose family she remained | Ad\cntures i the History of the Kiret Setters, Wig 
A little worn out creature, his once bright eyes | 6) soy - : Sera : - . - 
; everal weeks, and was occasionally visited |.) c pray op THF i —- 
grow dim. by her friend and fellow-passenger, Rover, who Ev algae lle yer B. 
3 ant : . 1, Tio e , low -passenger, 7 HO) the Adventures and Discoveies of the Lxplorer 
It = a penne wife and child, they called seemed not a little displeased at the separation | Morsh Awerica, With numerous Mlustrations, lias DLMST! 
Ana y naghe a hehe fast hurrying | “Bich had taken place between them. On the | mae wise: ake : ‘ —= 
nd oh! to see the briny tears fast hurrying | jay, however, when the ship was to leave the | ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY ; or, an Accom 
down her cheek, | port for another voyage, the usual bustle on| ci iracne Nene eA ret Caroli td Vinging 
As she offered up the prayer, in thought she | pr oyage, the usu 5 | embracing a Narrative of the Tragic iucidents ¢ i I 
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tions to strong drinking, vicious companions, 
and irregular habits are such that no prudent | 
young man who knew what the end of the be- 
ginning would be, would venture to choose so 
dangerous an amusement. He may think that 
he can stop when he pleases; but he is not 
aware of the powerful influence of pride, emu- 
"lation, and hope of promotion, which will urge 
him on from step to step, till the evil conse- 
quences are upon him. Many an industrious, 
prosperous young man has been ruined in this 
way, whose cases [ have known, and could 
particularize, but | have not room, if it were 
necessary. Ww. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





Sandusky City, Ohio, July 17, 1857. 
Messrs, Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed you will 
find one dollar for the Youth’s Companion; it 
is an excellent companion too, My grand- 
mother took it for many years before her grand- 
children were old ¢nough to read it. Now I 
take it, and would not part with it. Ifoping 
you will live many years, is the sincere wish 

of your little friend, M. C. P. 


Dubuque, Iowa, July 20, 1857. 

Messrs, Olmstead & Co., Gents.—In March 
last I received your prospectus, with a few 
sample copies of the Youth’s Companion, and 
in perusal was much pleased with the sparkling 
gems of truth they contained, and too, what de- 
ightful associations of youthful days it recalled, 
as in glancing back’ to the moments when a 
oy I read it in my own New England home. 


| dies without God’s notice. 





You have a conscience—the sparrows have not. 
God noiices the sparrows. Not oue of them 
But when they die, 
| they “fall to the ground,” and that is the last 
of them. But your soul will always live. A\l- 
ways, always. The soul, God’s breath, will 
not cease to be when the body dies and “ goes 
to dust.” In happiness forever, or forever in 
misery, your soul will live millions and millions 
of ages, and will never, never cease to live.— 
Think of it. Take care of the soul. Ask the 
Spirit to make it holy; to wash it in the Sav- 
ior’s blood, that it may be forever happy in 

eaven. And do it now.—Pres. S. S. Visitor. 


THOU GOD SEEST ME. 


The sins of our youth! How bitter their re- 
membrance, even if God has, for Christ’s sake, 
blotted them out. 

I had been stubborn in my Sabbath school 
class. After the kind, faithful teacher had used 
every other method in vain, he pointed me to 
the card, ‘Thou God seest me.’ I judged from 
his countenance, as he turned away, that his 
thought was, ‘ This seed has been sown on a 
rock.” He was mistaken. He had made an 
impression on an immortal spirit. Sabbath 
school teacher, you are producing many a per- 
manent good impression, even when most 
tempted to say, ‘ 1 am doing nothing. —4 Mis. 
sionary. 


JUVENILE WIT. 


An old physician was discoursing in our hear- 
ing the other day, upon the propensity which a 
Pye of people display in eating unripe fruit 
and vegetables, Said he: ‘There is not a 
vegetable growing in our gardens that is not 
best when arrived at maturity, and most of 
them are positively injurious unless fully ripe.’ 

*I know one thing that ain’t so good when 


SAGACITY OF THE CROW. 

Mr. Moffat, the African Missionary, gives 
the following description of a scene he witness- 
ed in the African desert:—Reclining ona rock 
one day, waiting till my shirt, which I had 
washed, was dry, I noticed a crow rise from 
the earth, carrying something dangling in its 
talons. On directing my companions to the 
sight, they said, ‘ It is only a crow with a tor- 


toise ; you will see it fall presently ; and down | 


it-fell. ‘The crow descended, and up went the 
tortoise again'to a still greater height, from 
which it dropped, and the crow instantly fol- 
lowed. I hastened with one of the men to the 
spot, and scared away the crow from the mang- 
led tortoise, on which it was enjoying a feast. 
On looking around the flat rock, there were 
many wrecks of former years ; and on my re- 
marking I did not think the crow was so cun- 
ning, my companion replied, ‘ The kites do the 
same thing,’ which I have since frequently ob- 
served. 


AN INDEPENDENT GENTLEMAN. 


The late Semuel Rogers, Esq., who was a 
rich banker and a true poet, called upon an ar- 
tist, one morning, just as the man of pencils 
and paint was in the act of brushing his coat. 
Meeting the artist again in the evening, Mr. 
Rogers said, ‘1 was pleased, sir, with what I 
saw you about this morning.’ 

The artist bowed and smiled. 


proud, 
Rogers added, ‘I was greatly pleased—I saw 
you brushing your coat. 
can brush his own coat is very independent!’ 
Mr. Rogers was right. He is most indepen- 
dent who can best wait on himself. 


| to the spirit of persecution. If you cannot rea- 
\son, or persuade a man into the truth, never 
attempt to force him into it. If love will not 


He thought 
the poet meant to praise his skill, and he felt 
But his looks changed when Mr. 


A gentleman who 


So, boys 
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IJVHIS is a new edition of this most useful Bible D 
ary. It is improved and enlarged with entirely 
engravings. We have had occasion to examine 
Bible Dictionaries designed for schools, Bible classes, 
families, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
give a decided preference to the one before us. Ita 





{compel him to come, leave him to God, the 
| Judge of all.—John Wesley. 




































and girls, I hope you will all learn to wait on} A smile is a rainbow of the face. 
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